fwound but rejoicing in his escape from 
Weath. The general nodded pleasantly. 

“General Sarrain,” he mid,“my com- 
Pliments to the army and to you. :Enjoim 
@very man of the staff to cbeerve redou- 
dled precautions against permitting one 
étem of our plans to become the property 
ef our enemies!” 

For three days it was thus. A short 
report of progress from his .eecond in 
eommand, a quick, businessiike tonver- 
gation with the thorough and kindly Sis- 
ter Regina, an examination of his wound 
three times a day from the surgeons, dur- 
amg which he caught thrilling giinipses of 
light iw his one eye. ine 

“Careful, sir,"’ the head surgeon would 
may. “Do not opem the right eye If it is 
bered to the light within two weeks you 
will lose it also. The eye, my general, is 
the most sensitive creation of God's; it is 
also like an artillery horse, «ir—if its 
teammate is killed it will iis down and 
@is from sympathy unless handied with 
extreme care.” 

On the fourth day the general opened 
his eyes, if one may say so, in the morn- 
ing to feel a strange new course of blood 
etirring his body. Instantly he knew. 
Sister Marceile was resting « band on his 
arm. 

“Fiower of the Night!” 
eaid. 

“Bravo, my general,” she said, and her 
young voice made his pulse leap atil! 
higher. “But how did you know, gir?” 

“No man may be #0 old that he cannot 
remember your hand,” he answered. 

“Such an honor overpowers me, my 
geners!,” the giri's voice said. “I am 
blessed in being thus able to serve my 
eountry brillianuy in nursing you. Sister 


the general 


Regina was killed [ast night. A sniper 
firing through a window put a bullet in 
her saimied heart. J as directing nurse 
will now care fer you, sir.” 

“The will of God,” said the general, 
spreading his palm upward, but down in 


his heart, long inured to death, he was 
not sad. Wate had brought him the th’ng 
he was ioo much a soldicr to ask for. 
Instantly hs repented 
“But, sister,” he said, “row are more 


ee tad 
otongginnccwane iy 
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What was it? The girl was oblivious to everything except some- 
thing that made her propel her rocking cham to and fro. 


. to a hundred ‘men below than to any one 


man. Sister Regina told me many times 
of how thé mem adered you. I cannot 
take from them the flower of their night, 
even though night itself is on me, too.” 

“I will pass through the wards as of 
old,” ake replied, “but my oné duty now is 
to be eyes to my general, to see that he 
lacks nothing against a speedy return te 
the great attack.” 

Her hand careased his arm, his shoul- 
der, his cheek. He was speechiess under 
its charm. Was there something more 
than a nurse's compassion in that caress? 

e¢¢ @ 
fee eee this as he lia- 
tened to her working in the room, 
straightening the little table that stood 
near by, clinking the bottles, tearing ban- 
Gages. 

When Genera! Sarrain was announced 
a little later she left the roem, and he 
realized what a little patriot she was, 
knowing the secrecy which even the loyal 
inferfors must show in the presence of 
secrets which commanded the fate of the 
allied c2use. 

From his officer he learned that the 
plans were compiete. Genera! Sarrain 
read to him the official code commands 
gent out from headquarters. On the 15th, 
one week away, the grand assault was to 
come. It was to be a surprise, unpreced- 
ed by artillery. The British were to at- 
tack at midnight, the French farther 
eastward fifteen minutes later, and the 
Americans in the extreme east fifteen 
minutes after that, so that from Fian- 
ders to the country of Jeanne d’Arc the 
Huns were to be overwheimad by in- 
fantry, tanks, cavalry, airplanes, artillery 

everything. 

The boche know somolhing was com- 
ing, but where, when and how mmch he 
did not know, as was evidenced by the 
activities of his spies, scores ef whom the 
allies were capturing daivy. 

The general's body 
chafed to be tn uniform. 


witched as he 


He commanded 


the surgeon. when he camé an hour later 
to have him cured in a week, and when 
that officious man laughed in his han- 
dling of the dreasings and ordered him to 
lie motionleas for three weeks the gen- 
eral ewore eaxcitediy. But there was 
nothing to do against a ‘docter, he re- 
membered, and turned with a shamefu! 
feeling of delight to thoughts of Sister 
Marcelle. : 

He found himself constantly maneu- 
vering to require additional attentions 
from her. He talked to her constantly. 
How wise she was; how oddly she under- 
stood that talking helped him How 
much better a woman comprehended men 
than did surgeona, who commanded them 
to be as silent as possible. 

“Flower of the Night”: was guy. She 
had a voice like chimes heard across the 
lowiands at dusk, and her hand was like 
the even night wind itself. When she 
talked of her iove for “my general” im- 
pulses and hopes tumbled in the old 
man's bosom, hopes that he labeled “in- 
aane” when she wae silent again. Never 
could he keep that conviction down that 
she really loved him. Something insisted 
it, something kept clamoring over and 
over, “She speaks frankly and innocent- 
ly to utter that which she fears to eay in 
earnest. She is saying she loves you as 
her leader, but she says it only because 
she loves you as a man.” 

Two days passed. At night she mt be 
side him, tearing bandages, rocking alow- 
ly im the chair at his right hand. By de 
grees he came to know how she looked as 
she sat there. A smail girl of 20, round 
and slim. She was facing him, rocking 
to and fro, working as they talked. At 
her left was the window, at her right 
close to her head the yellow-shaded elec- 
tric lamp. Down across the window 
hung at night a thick curtain, to keep 
the lamp rays from drawing some «i- 
per’s bullet. As he listened to her voice, 
telling of her convent life, of her travels 
with ber father, a rich manufacturer of 


Paris; of her-home, the general fe!t that 
here indeed was the woman who shouid 
have been his wife in the long years that 
were gone. Why had no:woman like her 
come across his youth or his middle age? 
Perhaps old age brought a true insight 
into woman that younger years never 
knew. Would a boy note the beauty 07a 
woman in the lamplight rocking? 

He thought much; that is, he imagined 
he was thinking much. In reality he waa 
in love and thinking nothing, only feeling 
much. 

, Little by-littie he told her of his life. 
Her passion for the army warmed him. 
He had seen the great war from the be- 
ginning, and been part of it. He could 
hear that she had stopped rendirg ban~- 
Gages when he told her of the fights and 
the crises of battle and politica in the five 
years of warfare that had gone. 

She sobbed sioud. The sound of her 
chair recking stopped. He raised himseit 
oa his elbow. 

“What is it, my little one?” he asked. 

“France has bled and ts bieeding,” she 
said, murmuring the words through 
tears. “And I am a girl Could aot the 
goed Lord have made me a man—not a 
strong young poilu, but such a one as 
you, my general, wise and strong, direct< 
ing, planning, braving the dangers of the 
peilu but seeing everything in the sky as 
well How aetrong, how godiike!” she 
eobbed. 
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HE had risen, the general knew. Hé 

swept out his arm and closed it about 
her hipa She fell loosely within its hoi- 
low. Her lips found his, groping. New 
tides of life were pounding in the gen- 
eral’s veins. His lips strayed over ber 
face, gravitating always back to her 
mouth. His hands, fumbling within he 
Red Cross cap, stroked her hair. 

Bhe was the first to speak. 

“Tt is a Gream,” she sald, “to lie in the 
arms of my general.” 

“Tt is paradise,” he said. 

War ie the exaggerator, not the cre- 
ator. It produces nothing new, not even 
whea it engenders love. These lovers 
were quite as lovers in fleids or on vee 


looked, and enw. Thereafter, as was mat- 
ural, perhaps, his eyes turned often to 
the optical department. And where his 
eyes turned, therc his feet led him. 

One night they went to dinrer and the 
theater. And Miss Blake told him of her 
heme, up in Maine—of the baby lamb 
that they wore raising on a botile be- 
cause cf its orphaned state, and of many 
other things simple and sweet. And she 
told him of her first days in the store, be- 
fore she had risen to her present proud 
position. Those wers sad days, when one 
had to live on $% a weeck—days when one 
did one’s own washing, and scrimped, 
and gazed out of one’s smal! window over 
the city and wondered if the end would 
make it al! worth while. 
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R. VAN REYPAN, listening, realized 

for the first time where the Meredith 
millions came from, and recalled, with a 
pang, that the $5-a-week year was his 
junior year at Yale, when he had bought 
the imported touring car. Which led, 
easily, to the thought that there was 
much he owed this wistful-cyed litt!s girl 
~e thought that moved him to invite her 
again—and then again. 

As Mr. Van Reypan devoted more and 
more time to paying this one mal! debt 
that the Meredith millions owed he was 
startled to find himself taking a keen 
pleasure in Going so. The gir!’s wit was 
quick, her appreciation of Mr. Var Rey- 
pan's wit even quicker. And in hor eyes, 
which were very soft, there shone the 
light cf an affection she could not con- 
coal. Which light was all the more 
Dieagant to Mr. Van Reypan in that she 
knew nothing of his connection with the 
Meredith who owned the store. 

So subtly, but surely, Bishop Van Rey- 
pan, iate pet of far-off drawing-rooms, 
feli under the spell of a fair little girl 
who worked for her livelihood in a store. 
Mestings with Sandy Trotter only 
strengthened the chains. For Sandy had 
married; he ferried in from Jersey each 
morning and out cach night, and he 
painted in characteristicaliy vivid terms 
the joys of the mated life. So Mr. Van 
Reypan drifted on, and the broad-shou!- 
@ered young man in the shipping depart- 
ment, who used occastonally to enjoy 


Miss Plake'’s favor, saw slipping: from 
him the desire of his life. 

One evening Mr. Van Reypan said 
good-by to Mias Biake at the door of her 
boarding-house, and standing there in the 
moonlight that had found its way even 
into so mean a street, she looked so little 
and fair, and altogether so desirable, that 
he was moved to take her in his arms. 
At that moment, however, she turned 
away, and as Mr. Van Reypan stood look- 
ing up, almost worshipful, he told him- 
self that this should be his mate in the 
new life he had chosen. Here, he reflect- 
ed, waiking, back to his rooms, was a 
sweet faith, and affection more than so- 
cial glory. Both were his for the asking. 

“Tomorrow,” he said to himself, “I 
shal! ask.” 

But on the morrow came two letters, 
and their pestmark was the postmark of 
Japan. Closeted in his narrow office, 
which was close beside the optical de- 
partinent, Mr. Van Reypan broke their 
seals. One was from the little brown boy, 
his protege; and it was a letter of joy. 
At last that waif of the Oricnt wrote in 
“vigorous and triumphant mood of 
heart.” He had been promoted. Glorious 
was the news. “Come to Japan twice, 
my benefactor,” he begged. 

And the piea in the second was much 
the same. Mr. Van Reypan started as he 
saw the familiar hand. He turned has- 
tily to the signature, “Margaret Jainie- 
@on.” She had not married Norris. The 
engagement was broken. She wrote gol- 
Gen words of blossom time in that color- 
fal country, and through them all ran 
subtiy the plea of Yone Taisuke, this 
time unvoiced: “Come tc Japan twice.” 

Late into the afternoon, and then until! 
long after dusk, Bishop Van Reypan sat 
and pondered. The letter from the 
brown-eyed girl in far Japan brought it 
all back—the musical tinkle of the temple 
bells, the narrow, picture-postcard 
streeia, the life of luxury and ease, the 
balis, the dinners, where he had shcne. 
What Mr. Meredith had called the “blue- 
exquisite blood” in him ran faster at the 
thought. He waiked again with the 
dainty Margaret Jamieson down make- 
believe thoroughfares; he sat again with 
her on the Maxwe!! balcony, while the 


moonlight feil silver on the roof tilea 
Land of the lotus, where life was a dream 
of delight, and where little people, who 
rightfully belonged oniy on fans, ap- 
peared like genii to attend to every want. 
Should he go back? 

Here the drab gray of life in this great, 
monotonous store—the steady round of 
homely duties. And here, too, the wist- 
ful-eyed little girl who looked at him so 
wonderfully. Would it be fair to her? 
But was it her future, or his own, that he 
must consider now? She would be un- 
happy for a time, but she would forget. 
And over there——- Should he go back? 

Mr. Van Reypan fumbled the ietters 
and gazed out of his door at the great 
store, now nearly deserted. He drew note 
paper toward him and wrote: “My dear 
Margaret:” There he paused. Was ever 
man so perplexed? The old love of tux- 
ury, the fondness for things he had not 
earned for himself——- But was that a 
man’s game? And here was the clever 
little girl, to whom he had so surely al- 
lowed himself to become all in all. Still, 
across seas was the life of pleasure and 
gayety, the life he was made for, as 
surely-—— 

A voice rose from the other side of the 
partition—a voice from the optical de- 
partment. It was the voice of the young 
man from the shipping-room, and it was 
trong and booming, for he was in no 
mood to make it soft and tender: 

“It’s him or me. You got to decide 
between us—now. ‘I told you how I love 
you, but if you prefer him, why—al! right. 
Only I want to know. If it’s him—then 
I'm going away—I'm going to be a sailor. 
I couldn't stand it here any longer. Td 
Go away an’ see the world—a sailor.” 
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HE voice paused. There was no re- 

ply. 

“It's him or me,” persisted the rather 
tactiess young man from the shipping 
department. “You got to decide right 
@way. I want you—I love you. You 
know that. But I won't play second fid- 
dle any longer. If it’s him—I'm going to 
be a sailor.” 

And thus, sharp and clear, Mr. Van 
Reypan heard again the cal!—the old call 
--the call he had answered 29 often in 


@istant Japan; the call of his eo 

The resolute look of days forgot lit in / 
eyes. He stood up. This time there wag 
no need to don a dress suit—no need to 
cine, to waltz, even to pass a tea cup, 
He recalled a gray-haired admiral, and 
certain words spoken on a balcony in 
Japan: 

“Yes, sir, the navy has need of strong, 
decent young men. It has sore need o 
them—of good Americans, sir.” 

So Mr. Van Reypan threw into a base 
ket a acrap of note paper and stepped 
outside, whither again his country called 
him. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said in his 
customary well-bred voice. “Are you 
ready, Katherine? You're going to walls 
home with me tonight, you know.” 

“See here,” said the prospective sailor, 
“I won't have you butting in——” 

“Perhaps,” remarked Mr. Van Rey-; 
pan, “it would be just as well to let tha 
world know, dear.” He turned to the 
red-faced youth. ‘Miss Blake has prome 
ised to become my wife, you know.” 

“Oh,” said the young man from the 
shipping department. Only that. Ang 
he moved away. Mr. Van Reypan hure 
ried to the side of the girl, who sat blush- 
ing at her desk. 

And now let us be quite fair to Mr, 
Van Reypan. He stood for an instant 
looking down at the blushing girl, ‘and 
the thing in his eyes was not altogether 
patriotism. There was something else 
there—a something bard to expresy 
Yone Taisuke can best supply the words, 
There was a light in his eyes that rev 
flected, beyond any doubt, a “vigorous 
and triumphant mood of heart.” 

“Was 1 right?” whispered Mr. Van 
Reypan, “Oh, my dearest—was I right?’ 

And the little girl at the desk, looking 
up, saw and recognized the light: gnd 
smiled happily out of her own startled 
eyes. 

“I—I guess you were,” she said. 

Far away they could see the broad 
shoulders of the young man from the 
shipping department, who was moving on 
—moving 6n into the great worid beyond 
the store—moving on to be a sailor. ‘Thus 
Mr. Bishop Van Reypan served bis coune 
try, even‘in'matters of love. t , 


WER OF THE NIGHT 


By Lloyd D. Lewis 


liiustreted by M. D. Smith 


HEN tbe generai 
was ied into the 
hospital, his face a 
red amear, the 
woman upon whom 
his remaining eye 
first fell was Sister 
Marcelle. In spite 
of hie twitching 
nerves, jagged yet 
from the shells shock, ard ip spite of the 
scartet hase that danced before that eye 
which escaped the fate of its fellow, he 
was conscious of her beauty as only an 
eid man can be conscious of a woman's 
youth. 

Other nurses came running, for lie was 
t) command of the Eleventh army, whose 
wounded they tended, but the general 
saw them oaly a= @ many figures in 
white. 
Marcelle was all that his dased mind 
could Sx upon. Of the many hands that 
touched him, careming, guiding as he 
was brought to the cot, be felt only one— 
this girl's 

Afterward, while the surgeons were 
prepering to cperate on his n:angied eye, 
his mind, trained in thirty years’ military 
routine and five years’ intensive battle 
grind, retarned litle by little to the thine 
be lived on, breaking the Hindenburg 
Mme. His only regret at being woundsa 
was that it would rod the army of his di- 
rection tr the two weeks that remained 
before the supreme attuck. 

He wondered if he would die. Wounds 
tm the bead were dangeroes, and the cye 
socket offered too caay acces: 2 2h apne! 
that bented the brain 


Sacre! but his head ached.° Would 
Gemeral Sarrain, second in command, be 
able to manage the ammault? Could his 
staff ksep out the apier who were risking 
everything now to discover the day and 
the spot where the great attack of the 
allies was to fall. 

Questions went through hie mind like 
wild birds flocking to some unknown far 
distant haven in the night. 
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| cakes, semaine meson 

face he fell lazily to thinking of the 
girl who had taken his wrist as his men 
supported him up the steps. How coo! 
and young ber hand had been on the hot, 
withered fiesh of his wrista He must ask 
for her when he came out of this sleep. 
How small—red hase—hii—her—spust ses 
—ber again—- 

When he came out of the druz’s spell 
it was to total blackness. He raised a 
hand. 

“What is it, my gemeral?” a woman's 
voice said. “Do not move!” 

The generul lay quiet, coilocting his 
thoughts, trying to remember. 

“You are in the hospits!, sir, where 
they brought you ater the shel! struck 
you dcwn. Hospital No. >, immediately 
behind the lines.” 


“Am—ah—am I blind?” he asked. 

“Your eyes are yet bandaged. One is 
gone forever in that shell burst; the oth- 
er must be kept bandaged for a week, 
then you may, God willing, see enough 
with it to conquer any two eyes in boche- 
land.” 

For a time the general lay without 
speaking. He recailed everything. Sis- 
ter Marcelle! This voice was not hers. 

Then he checked himself. Foolish for 
& man past 50, married to his sword, to 
maddenly fall to thinking with sentiment 
of a purse! A nurse to whom he had 
never spoken. 

“What of the army?” he said aloud. 

“Piease say nothing, sir,”’ replied the 
nurse. “General Sarrain has taken charre 
in your absence; all goes well. Do not 
ponder over it, my ganeral. Your recoy- 
ery depends upon your silence.” 

Later the woman, describing herse!f as 
the directing nurse of the hospital, Sister 
Regina, to!d him of the haspital where he 
lay, seeking to picture every fact for him, 
so that he might not perplex himself with 
unanswered queries. 

This was hospital] No. 3, within a m!le 
of the first line trenches. The general lay 
in the second story alone in c room whero 
pone might intrude There wa: small 


@anger of: bombardment from air craft, 
since the building lay half underground 
and magnificently camouflaged. 

The genera! himself was to lic quietly, 
and hear twice a day the reports of Gene 
eral Sarrain. After tomorrow he could 
speak. Sister Rogina herself would nurse 
him. He was not to object to this, for 
the other. wounded men would not suffer.’ 
Sister Marcelle, second in command, 
would direct efficiently. 

At hearing that name again—Sistee 
Marcelle—the general moved as though 
to speak. Whereupon Sister Regina, 
having, like all trained nurses of experi- 
ence, an uncanny power of divination in 
the matter of men's unspoken wishes, 
eaid: 

“You have heard of Sister Marcelle? 
Perhaps some returning officer mentioned 
her name. Very famous she is with the 
brave poilus who pass through. ‘Fiower 
of the Night’ they call her, and indeed 
she does seem to bloom and shed bright 
fragrance to the men who are lying in 
that darkneas of soul which the wounded 
know. Now, my general, you must sleep, 
I will sit beside you constantly.” 
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HE general's mind dwelt for a tims on 

the “Flower of the Night,” then as 
his nerma! habits of thought began to re- 
assert themselves he dismissed this sub- 
ject with a concluding observation that a 
wounded man was a fool, particularly 
when he was 30. 

The next day he waa allowed to speak 
with General Sarrain. ‘The world seemed 
much brighter. The plans for the Great 
attack were proceeding on schedule. The 
army was erief-str:cken at the general's 


fandea A gumers! of France anys to the 
war aurse “It is paradise” exactly as the 
Dlowboy breathes it into the ear of the 
Milkman’s éaughter. The language of 


“You must mot,” she said, and slipping 
from his arm returned to her chair, where 
ghe beyan to reck to and fro again, rend- 
{ng bandages. 

“Do not think of @ simple zirl's ilove 
. for you, my geveral. Think of France 
Your mind must plan for the great day, 
sir. Please, my general!” 

“So great « love for me she has,” the 
feneral thought, “that she would give 
even it for France.” 
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[[ ME soend of the rockers of her chair 
[4 going back and forth sowly was 
masic to him, strains of peace, of home, 
of woman's love, and to its placid 
rhythm he toid the listening girl of her 
country’s plight, of his great plaa to save 
it, so that rocking chairs in every home 
might gc to and fro in the tamplight and 
Peace be everywhere. 

Once she interrupted him. 

“When I think, my general, af how 
much France needs your return, how 
much she needs your mind, I trembie for 
fear. Might not some sharpshooter’s bul- 
jet penetrate thie window even as the one 
that killed Sister Regina? My heart 
Would break; that is not much, but my 
country’s heart, it must beat on!” 

He heard hor arise and readjust the 
heavy curtain, fingering it carefully. 

“Now me pinpoint of light shines out,” 
She said, anc fell to rocking again 

The general tool up the thread of his 
pian again. For an hour he talked. The 
Sirs gasps of sympathy, of admiration, 
her sobe when he told of the thousands 
ef men who would die on the morning of 
the 16th on the parapets from the Channel 
w Switzerland, all warmed him and re- 
minded him of her devotion. Under his 
@wa voice and under her exciamations he 
listened to the contented murmur of the 
Tocking chair. What a symbol it was to 

man of camps and fields! 


OU never can tell 
We thought our 
office was keyed up 
to a high pitch be- 
fore ashe arrived. 
We looked upow 
the old man—the 
boss—as one of the 
toppers. He dis- 
charged one very 
nice girl for putting powder on the end of 
@ very nice nose during a hot day whea 
We all thought her justified in her plea: 

“But, Mr. Bunker, no girl likes to have 
har nose look shiny!” 

He also rebuked one cof oar mast 
skilled bookkeepers for saying, “Damn 
that blot!” though it was his frst offense: 
and our employer was (we understood) 
Dromineat im various benevolent and 
church organizations 

Yet when The Elevator was installed 
we began to wonder whother we had not 
Been leading an unreformed and unre- 
Generate existence, even under the old 
man’s strict regime If he approached 
Me limit, she lapped over its edges. 

The Elevator was the nickname given 
her by the office boy, Jimmy Griersoa, 
aiter her first two Gays as Mr. Bunker's 
Drivate secretary and stenographer. We 
of the outside offices thought her a very 
wtoe looking addition to the force, but 
Jimany, who ran i and out of the boss’ 
Seivate room, was the first to know any- 
Hing definite about her, and his reports 
grew worse, and worser, as time elapsed. 

I believe he offered her some chewing 
gam, only to be told that she “certainty 
would in 30 way countenance a habit so 


his story, be took an orator’s pride 
fa us being the author of its irragu- 


alow and now quick, now stopping for a 


him furious at the bandage which hid her 
from him. He must see her, if but for a 
foment. It was absurdly easy to slip the 
bandage down and peep for a sccand at 
her. He had never had a woman who 
loved him rocking in sweet tranquillity 
beside him. 

Perhaps it is the lingering association 
from babyhood days, when mothers sat 
rocking cradies, that makes men, partic- 
ularly wandering men, stir 0 at the sight 
and sound of a woman rocking in the 
lamplight of a home 

The general debated with himself, The 
@urgeon was probably likes all surgeona, 
exaggerating in prophesying blindnass 
should the general's one eye see light for 
weeks. Surely one shadowed giimpse at 
the woman he ioved would not burt it! 

Slowly he shifted to his side, facing 
hee. He threw his left arm careicssiy 
over the bandage. Should he risk it? 
‘There were tears in her eyes, sweet emo- 
téom on her face, be knew, for the sound 
of the rockers still betrayed her agita- 
tion—one quick-one-quick—one slow-- 
stop. One slow—on and on. 

Imperceptibly his arm, pressing hard 


ELEVATOR 


against the top of the bandage, afipped 
down. He could feel the bandage work- 
ing down over his brow. A faint glare of 
light dawned It grew brighter. His eye 
pained horribly. He kept his arm closely 
Dreased against it. 

He raised the upper lid gingerly. A 
stab of white heat seemod to run the ball 
through. He opened it still more, keep- 
ing off the full rays with his arm. 

Gradually the vague white form mow- 
ing to and fro slightly began to take 
form. His breath was hot and fast on 
hisarm. Slowly the girl came into focus 

She waa more beautiful than he had 
imagined, more serene, more controlled. 
Only that jerky, unsteady rocking be 
trayed how violently her heart was de- 
siring him, her goneral. She was very 
young. 

The picture she had described to him 
was exact. She was sitting between the 
lamp and the window, her wide-winged 
cap casting a deep shadow across the 
window. The general's eye roamed about 
the bare little room. 

Suddenly he realized that the window 
eurtains were open. Flower of the Night 
had closed them more tighily only a few 
minutes befora Across the curtained 
window the shadow of her “head was 
moving, keeping time to her rocking. The 
general looked back at her face. It was 
bent over her work, but her lips were 
moving slightly, and now and then her 
Syes strained and cunningly strayed 
sidelong to the window. 
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Wa Was it? The general realized 

the girl was oblivious to him, to 
everything except something that made 
her propel her rocking chair to and fro in 
that odd, jerky rhythm. 

He watched the window, listening to 
the sound of the rockers. When Flower 
of the Night halted, making the “stop” 
sound that be had listened to so tong, her 
shadow covered the window pane entire- 
ly; when she rocked “one-quick,” a short 
flood of light illumined it for 2 second 


The Elevator had a good heart after all, though she bad i‘: euc- 


cessfully concealed from the office force until after the clean-up 


ment, but from that of its vaine to the 
welfare of others and its opportunity for 
self-discipline” Whereupon I remarked: 

“Yea, indeed, Miss ‘Tomlins: you're 
right, of course,” and retired to my own 
corner, lost in thought. 

At the end of the second day Jimmy 
came out of the inner office wearing the 


“How do you mean?” f asked uneasily. 
*ee 

ou requested that old Bunker 

should fire these out,” and Jimmy 
produced from undar his arm some caien- 
dars containing pictures of attractive 
young ladies “She said she'd like to 
have some pictures ‘of a higher morai 
tone’,” observed Jimmy, “And the boss 
fell for it.” 

“What did he say?” 


Jimmy auswered. 
“He Gid, for a fact—in thase vary words, 
and he ls going to get some new junk— 
“Milty’s Angels’ was one.” 

“Millet’s ‘Angelus’?” 1 inguired. 

“Sure—I guess so. And she said she 
thought it would “elevate the tone of the 
office.” So we're in for it, Mr. Wallies; you 
might as well prepare yourzelg for the 
elevator.” 

That's the way Miss Tomlins got her 
nickname, and she certainly lived up te 
it Ome day I was called in to see the old 
man, end after some little awkwarinem 


he poliiely gave me io understand that 
he would appreciate it if J would not 
“give myself quite the latitude I did in 
regard to garish neckties!” 

“Of course, it’s a matter of Personal 
taste, Mr. Welles,” he isanid seriously, 
“and one in which an employer can hard- 
ly do more than suggest. But we” (this 
was a slip he didn’t notice) “beliove that 
the whole office should sive an impres- 
sion of the highest tone, even in small 


“All right, sir,” I sald. “This was « 
present from my Cousin Harriet, and she 
@ocen’t quite suit my taste in thes, any- 
way. I'll chuck it.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Banker. “1 
you will diarard tt—_~ 


“Abandon!” suggested Miss Tomlins, 

“Much better,” agreed the old man, 
“If you will abandon extravagant hues 
it will be highly approved, Mr. Welles, 
We must set a high standard for our 
setves!” 

“Certainly,” 1} agreed, and withdrew, 
Keeping my temper till I was outside the 
door—when I made some subdued re- 
marks that would hava evoked shrieks 
from The Elevaior. 


before her head covered tt. When the 
rockers went slow, the light streameS 
omte the pane for a longer period. 

By degrees the general saw that the 
short fashes were of equal length, that 


Another stab of white-hot pain went 
through his eye. Red flashes danced in 
front of it. Bursts of flame seemed to 
whirl inside it. 

“Flower of the Night,” he said very 
low, “my bandage has alipped down.” 

She gave a casp that might have beem 
fear, then turning it into a tender ex. 
clamation of lova, she rose and bent oves 
him. 5 

Her face was close above his It was 
@ white blur, streaked with whirling red 
and blue lighta. But he held his eye upon 
her. His hands caught her shoulders and 
drew her down upon the bed. 

“Flower of the Night,” he said, “long 
ago, before I was the general that you 
love for his strength and power, I was an 
engineer in the Army of the Republic, 
and there I learned the meaning of se 
simple a-thing as the Morse code.” 

The girl screamed faintly and struge 
gied back, but the general’s arms pin. 
ioned her down. 

“Where is your confederate outside?” 
he said quietly. 

Flower of the Night choked and made 
no answer. She wormed nearer’ to him, 
The perfume of. her skin streaked across 
the general's senses. 

“My general!” she pleaded, “I- love 
you! I am not guilty! 

“You shot Sister Regina to bring youre 
self near me!” he shouted. ; 

His fingers were in her white neck and 
he pulled her face closer, striving ‘to sea 
The blurred eye was but a mist of white, 
He could not tell where in this mist heg 
beautiful face stood. 

He kept looking desperately for it, 
striving to see it, long after the throat in 
his hands was cold and the light in hig 
eye gone into solid blackness. 

(Copyright, 1918, by J, Keelay} 
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By Tudor Jenks 


TUustrated by Henry Thiede 


From being a pleasant place to work 
the office gradually improved until it wag 
as homelike as an old-fashioned New 
England parlor, kept for funerals and 
such really enjoyable affairs, I didn’t 
mind it so very much myself, for I did 
my cussing under my breath, but I wag 
sorry for Jeaa Nisbet, the other stenoge 
rapher. 

Jean was a jolly little thing, and full 
ot fun. Everybody had a g00d word for 
her, and Jimmy could borrow a quarter 
from her ‘most any day when he wag 
short—which was often, he being a regue 
tar Bildad the Shuhite for shortness. 

After The Elevator had got the office 
strained up to full concert pitch she had 
@ talk with Jean—trom which the lattep 
returned flushed and angry. 

“What's the trouble, Jean?” 

“I wan't tell you!” 
retired to her desk. 

“Oh, come on!” I Dersisted. “If The 
Elevator has bothered you, I'll box: her 
big ears!” This was an artful touc':, for 
Miss Tomtins ears were generous, to 
some degree—and I was very fond of 
Jean; indeed, especialiy so. 

“She's a—a cat!” said Jean bittarly. 

“What's up?” I insisted. 

“She says,” Jean broke out, “that Iw 
that I—have got to wear high-neckeg 
waists! The cat!” 

® ¢: ¢@ 


“Ma, too,” I agreed “Just becauss 
che’s @ acrawny oid —~ 
“Welt can’t give up my place, ang 


@e, tetiing the nice satire of this go un- 
@oted; “he’s not the sort rd expect to 
step over here and claim the lovely maid- 
en. It's done by a naval ensign in mu- 
sical comedy—end they stand together in 
the spotlight and sing about the denefi- 
Cial effects of love.” 


“Were you ever serious?” qneried Mr. 
Wan Reypan. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Mr. Trotter, 
“I am frivolous. I’m sorry. We doped 
{Hine cott: vernesgg Vian. Tisseeinov 
{T ought to have told her that 
{vinta was the Standard Oil of- 
|fice if I wanted to make a hit. 
‘Fhe romance stufr 
lwas a bluff. We doped 
jher out wrong. You 
jmever can tell about 
‘@ woman.” 
| “Optige me,” broke 
jm Mr. Van Reypan, 
—_ not making a 
song about it.” He 
gazed for a time out 
over the city, while 
ae squeak of the 
Dheonograph filled 
their. cara. “Sandy, 
you were right,” he 
sald presently. “I'm 
Mot getting anywhere 
‘out here. I ought to 
Igo back to tho States 
with you.” 

_ “Right-o!l” cried 
Mr, Trotter. He tore 
jthe letter to the man 
in New York into bits 
lana tossed them giee- 
"eutiy into a waste 
prasket, “Right yon 
‘are. When do we 
‘tart ?” 

, ‘““Well—as soon aa 
é can fix it up to have 
® successor appoint- 
@d. Some other youth 
{will have to come out 
there cad show ‘em, 
Bandy, in the name of 
Wncle Sam. I'm go 
ing back to the light# 
mf the little town 
posers from Brooklyn 
j-back to the bunch 
fon lorty-fourth 
street, And to some 
lother things almoat 
{too sacred to mention 
Lemong them, a 
fman’s job.” 

Mr. Trotter seized 
‘him and dragged him 
‘Gorth for a walk un- 
‘der the stars, They 
jpaseed down the nar- 

streets; the little 
luncas receded, giving 
lway to temples set in 
®Mcient groves; and finaily they came to 
fthe open country. In the heart of Mr. 
pirotter was exultation; in that of Mr. 
fYan Reypad was a chaos of feelmg, out 
ef which emerged, ciearfy, a longing for 
fhe great etty of palm rooms and derby 
Dats. 


aor 
Saw 
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EVERAL weeks later Mr. Van Reypan 
and Mr. Trotter stood on deck and 
atched the water front of Yokohama 
p back to join the horizon. As they 
sae away to the smoking-room the 
@aan who had served his country spoke: 

“Yell, it's all over. That raw young 
Graduate who's traveling toward the ris- 
{mg sun will have to answer the call of 
@uty in my stead—I hope he answers it 
frell. Gy Gad, Sandy, I'm giad you came. 
ihm siad I'm gving homa” 

“Any gladness,” Mr. Trotter assured 
fhim, “is mutual.” 

In the smoking-room, Mr. Van Reypan 
Rook from bis pocket a fat, sofled letter, 
land tearing it open, read. Then he looked 

with a anile. 

“An amusing opistle, this,” he said— 

ut from the heart, Sandy. It’s trom 
ffone Taisuke, s Lttie Jap kid—I—er— 

ped. I tried to put him on to the 
burves of Engtish a btt—and then I found 
et how horribly poor Ne waa, and the 


hopefess home he came from. Se I sw 
him a job with the Maxwell company. 
His gratitude was—er—I want to read 
you what he says, Tt int modest of ma, 
maybe, but it’s too good to miss It seems 
he didn’t get an accounting from his 
predecessor on the job, and when he 
should have been promoted, he wasn’t 
So he ‘lost face’ Listen to hig perora- 
tion: 

I would like to seo you leave and 


pan stood In a hich-paneled Dbrary te- 
fore Henry F. Meredith, head and mov- 
.ing spirit of one of the greatest depart- 
ment stores in New York. Mr. Meradith 
was the heavy, shrewd, financially en- 
Srossea brother of the frail, visionary 
little woman who had brought Mr. Vasa 
Reypan into the world Through hie 
uncie’s money Mr. Vag Reypan had been 
educated; through his uncle's influence 
he had gone to Japan: and, now he de- 


-——he sat again with her on the Maxwell balcony, while fhe 
moonlight fell silver on the roof tiles. 


take your hand, but in piace I must 
write. I would rather have been pro- 
moted, and lam sad. So I please not 
to come to you again until I am pro 
moted, and can come to you with vig- 
erous and triumphant mood of beart. 

Come to Japan twica ob, my bene- 

factor. 

Mr. Trotter amiled. 

“By Gad, you served some ane besides 
Uncie Sam, didn’t you?” he said 

“Oh, forget it,” replied Mr. Van Rey- 
pan, “I only read it to you to give you a 
laugh.” 

“I know,” said Mr. Trottar; “but what 
I am trying to get at ia, when you think 
of that little brown chap, better off than 
he was before you came out bere, thora’s 
no reason why you shouldn’t go 2ack to 
America with a ‘vigorous and triumphant 
mood of heart.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Mr. Vas. Rerpas. 
“And if your highly moral refyctions are 
ended, IU trouble you for a ow.tch.* 
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Six weeks passed, and Mr Vaa Bor 


aired “a man's job,” it was only natural 
‘hat he should stand waiting once more 
a that gloomy room, 

‘The old man ran bis fingers through 
itis gray hair and pondered. Thea he 
proffered a cigar. 

“Well,” he ania, 

“I ecouidn’t stand it any ionger,” ox- 
plained Mr. Van Reypan “I wanted to 
be back here—er—doing something, you 
mow. I hope you're not angry.” 

Henry F. Meredith smiied—a rare feat. 

*¢ ¢ 

N° exactly,” he said “I wondered 

how long you could stand that pink 
tea out yonder. Vor you've got Meredith 
blood in you—I’ve been sure of that. And 
Tve been praying that some day it would 
win out over the exquisite bine variety 
your mother brought inte the family 
Whea sho married an excellent name— 
and little elisa” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Mr. Vaa 
Reypan. 

"I beg yours—I'm sorry,” replied the 


ewan Th 
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d@iéer man. He bowed bis head « moe 
ment. “Sometimes I've been afraid you’é 
Marry out there—one of these coloriess 
Rothouse giris with money, whose cash 
would be the end of a kid likes you. rd 
tather ses you married to ane of my own 
shop cirla But you—didn’t—and you're 
baek And it's up to me once mora, £ 
suppose.” 

“It t9-—this far,” sald Mr. Van Reypan, 

“I want a job; I want a chance to make 
gvod—and then it’s up to me.” 
“De you mean to tell me,” tnquired 
Henry Meredith, “thag 
you'll take « place ip 
the storer”’ 

“I'll take any 
piece,” explained the 
ax-patriot. 

The old man’s face 
lighted. He looked 
at the boy and opens@ 


with what Sandy 
Trotter would have 
ealled his “shining 
morning face” aciow 
from a brisk walk 
downtown. Yes, amid 
2,000 weary-eyed little 
girls, in shirtwaists 
and ready made 
skirts, Bishop Vana 
Reypan, iate exquisite 
of the American consulate in 
a far Japanese city, appeared 
for work and took up hiz 
@utics as assistant mansgcor 
of the th‘rd floor. 

And in the ruzh and bus- 
tle of this new world the gen- 
tler days in that picture book 
land became As a ‘ale that is 
told. Inte the mists of the 
past faded diane© and balis 
and receptions—what the 
beautiful Miss Sc-and-So 
6aid to the Bishop, and what 
the Bishop said to the Eng- 
lish consul. Instead Mr. Van 
Reypan hurried about weird 
Sew duties—hburried amid girls who 
chatiered constantly of iast night, 
and tonight, and Jim and Joe—and 
forgot, as he burried, that of late it 
had been upon hisa that his country 
called when dress clothes wers to be 
worm, aad repartes was to be ex- 
changed, that the world might re. 
spect America. 

Deys grew into weeks, days that 
might be gray or gold without, but were 
all the same within—days through which 
maddeued lady shoppers rushed in never- 
ending parade, days through which Mr. 
Van Reypan consulted, advised, and set 
many hearts a-flutter uader cheap peek- 
a-boo waists. And though he little 
Sueased it then, and would have laughed 
a weil-bred laugh of scorn at the thought, 
she was there, up ia the optical depart~ 
ment. On the second day of his new life 
he had met her. 

“I am Miss Dlake—I assist Mr. Mere 
ton.” Her eyes were big and gray and 
frank, lighting a face that was well 

“Ah, yeo-I am Mr. Vah Feypan—the 
new amtstant manager of the floor. If 
any 4iMfieylties arise ——° 

“Tea,” she said. And che watched him 
as he moved away. “Don’t make a foot 
of yourself.” It was her mind that spoks, 
almost angrily, to her heart. And the 
heart meekly obeyed. 
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Then one day a dificulty did arise. ang 
Mr. Van Reypan, recovered somewhas 
froma the confusion of the first weeks 


@ I suppose I can fix up something. But 
S's insulting!” And she sobbed. 

“She can't insult you, my dear,” I said 
Qffectionately. “The darned old——” 

Here the door opemed and Mr. Bunker 
came ont, so I stopped, remembering that 
the tone of the office must be preserved. 
fut when he was safely on his way home 
§ resumed my talk with Jean, and finally 
eonsoled her into a fixed belief that noth. 
ing Miss Tomlins could say would very 
long postpone the day when we could. 
carry out some plans neither she nor Mr. 
Bunker had any suspicions of—plans that 
tay very near our hearta, 

So woe consented to bear in ailence the 
distreasingly high tone of the office unt? 
the happy day came when we should give 
the whole thing the go- 
by, and wear such ties 
and shirtwaiste as we 
chose. 

I don’t want to make 
this a love story, but you 
know how it is when a 
eweet little cirl like Jean 
fs abused, and you think 
there’s nothing too good 
for her; and you console 
her, and cheer her up and 
tell her that the world’s 
Mot good enough for her, 
@nd that some day you'll give her what 
@he deserves. 

Jean smiled again. 

Meanwhile Miss Tomlins became more 
@nd more indispensable to the boss. Most 
of the business was transacted through 
her, and once Jimmy came out saying in 
an awe-stricken voice: 

“Gosh! The old man cailed her The- 
@esa!’”” Whereupon he retired to his desk 
@nd chewed gum in silent dismay. 

So things went on for about two 
months. And then one day Theresa Tom- 
lins was not at her usual place when the 
clock pointed to $:45. 

We thought she must have met with 
some serious actident. It was unheard 
of. Until it was 9 o’clock—the old man’s 
hour—we wondered and discussed her ab- 
gence in apprehensive tones, remember- 
ing how she had insisted that “tardiness 
in business was a form of thieving.” But 
when Mr. Bunker arrived we should be 
compelled regretfully to report her ab- 
sence. 

He entered his office at once and rang 
bis bell. 

Jean went in and reported ‘that Miss 
Tomlins had not appeared. 

“Strange!” remarked Mr. Bunker. 
“You had better telephone her? 

“What is her address?” asked Jean. 

Mr. Bunker gave the address, and 
Jean came out and tried to call her up 
decm seemed to have som~ trouble in get- 
Cis an iuti..c. 

I stood by and liste: «4, and finally I 
beard Jean say: 

“Gone? Without leaving any word?” 

Then Jean's face changed as she 
heard the answer. It was half dismay 


\RIAN HALL, alias 
Penelope Waring- 
ton, shattered 
every time-hon- 
ored tradition as 
to the beginner in 
the theatrical 
world. There are 
those on the ssamy 
side of the curtain, 

and also on the painted side, who will not 

believe this. 

Marian came to the region of brown- 
stone fronts and white lights with a de 
termination to shine with the host of 
other incandescent stars. She did not 
find it a difficult matter to get her dainty 
foot on the first round of the ladder. She 
did net live in musty hall bedrooms, so 
Gear to tho heart of story writers; no 
eagle-eyed landlady opened her mail, 
asked embarrassing questions, or miffed 


and half triumph that I saw in her ex- 
pressica. 

“You gay @he’s ekipped her board 
bill?” 

Then came a jong answer, and Jean 
hung up the receiver. 

“Oh, Victor,” said Jean te me, “the lit- 
tie scamp has skipped out from her 
boarding-house, owing them a lot of 
money! And they don’t know anything 
about her!* 


I was re- | si) 
that 


mast not 
be viewed 


from the 
standpoint of enjoyment.” 


“The deuce she has!” said J. “Well, 
when old Bunker heara—” 

Just then the door of the inner office 
opened and the old maa came out, look- 
ing decidedly fussed and worried. He 
came over to the telephone and asked us: 

“Well—what did you hear?” 

So I told him what we had heard; and 
he looked even worse, but made no com- 
ment. He hurried back into the office, 
forgetting to close the door, and we saw 
him working over his safe—apparently 
trying to get the combination. But in a 
few minutes he gave it up and came back 
to my desk. 

“Welles,” he anid, “somebody must 
have changed the combination of the 
safe. I can’t do anything with it. You 
don’t know the combination, of course?” 

“No, sit; Miss Tomlins wea the only 
one who knew it.” 

“Damn Mies Tomlins!” he burst ont 
angrfily. “Here—you go and get a mfe 
expert, and tell him to open this thing 
even if he has to do it with a sledge. 
hammer or dynamite! Go quick, too! 
I've got to sse——" 

Here he returned to his own room, and 
I left on a run. 


‘When I came back I Breught an ex. 
pert, who went to work at the safe. 

Meanwhile I saw that Bunker had 
been going ever ali his papera He'd 
filled his waste basket with scraps and 
covered a large part of the floor with 
trash. And he seemed worried to death 
tit] the man had Grilled the lock and 
epened the door of the safe. 

Then—there wasn’t muchto sea 
When Bunker had unlocked the inner 
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compartment he found nothing inside 
except a ecrap of paper on which was 
neatly written tn blue pencil: 


Good-by! I’ve got a good atart! 
Turemss, alias Suoorn Sup. 


That was all. And apparently it was 
enough. 

Bunker looked at the paper a minute 
and turned gray. Then he held it out to 
the expert with shaking hand. 

“What does that mean?” he asked. 

“Smooth Sue? said the expert. “Didn't 
you ever hear of her? She's one of a big 
gang. You've been robbed, that’s all. 
She has cleaned out the aafe and then 
changed the combmation to gain time 
She’s one of the worst im that line 
There's & reward out for her ever since 
that big trust company was robbed tn 
Beckwith avenue.” 

The paper dropped to the fieor. 

“All right,” said Bunker. “Sené@ your 
bill in tomorrow. Tl not be back today.” 

And he picked up a satchel from the 
corner and left the office without a word 
to any of us 

He did not return that day—neop the 
next; nor any day. 
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Bnt the office was busier than ever, es} 
long as it lasted. Within a short time 
came creditors, clients, men with billig; 
the police, detectiyes—and it did not take! 
Us long to find out that Bunker had been 
skating on the thinnest kind of biac® 
hee. 

He had collected all the cash he coul@ 
get in, and was just about to make @ 
elean getaway with it when his private 
eecretary, The Elevatcr—whe had « 
thoroughly raised the moral tone of the 
Office—had im the nick of time outdcne 
her thievish employer by collaring the 

- bundle of swag just as it 
was nicely made up readgi 
for transportation. 

Seeing that the gama 
was up, Bunker haf 
akipped, too—and that 
was the end of the office, 

But we found one pleas» 
ant incident in the whois 
transaction. When the 
office broke up we foun@ 
that there was due Jimmy 
about $25; to Jean Nisbet, 
@ little more, and I lacked 
about $150—on salary ace 
count. 

About two weeks after 
The Elevator disappeared 
I received a package in- 
elosing a letter and $750, 
The letter read thus: 

Somewhere i: U. 8. 
A.—Dear Mr. Weillex: 
We don’t rob the poor 
—but only such ol4 
acamps as that whiied 
eepulcher, Bunker. It made me sick 
to fool the rest of you. Give my best 
to Jimmy—who's a good pal! Hand 
the money around to the force ac- 
eording to what's owed them. And— 
“if you can—marry that sweet Jean, 
who's a fine, straight girl, and coung 
yourself lucky! 

Wish I was like her. I was once 

Good-by forever. 

Mr. Victor Welles, 
Office of Buneo Bunker. 

And that was the last we ever bear? 
of Bunker or The Elevator, though Jem 
and I have watched the papers pretty 
elosely. We feund out later that the paye 
ment for The Elevator’s board bill ha@ 
been left hidden im her room, eo the land- 
lady didn’t lose her money. Apparently, 
like Robin Hood, Smooth Sue did not rom 
the poor, but was after the dishonest rich 
—tke our employer. 

As to the money she Jeft for us, we 
tried to hand it cver; al pert 
agree that we were entitled to it to bak 
anes what was owed us 

it certainly was a godsend Of I may 
pat it that way), for Jean and 1 had bees 
eaving every cent so we could be man 
ried. 

So we always had « grateful remems 
Wrance of The Elevator. : 

fOspysight, 2918, by J. Kesler} 


MAN BACK HOME 


By Roland Ashford Phillips 


Tilustrated by P. McAnelly 


Marian was a stranger to the bright lights, but when the truth 


was finally forced upon her the boy back home was not the loser 


for stolen gas. Marian @id not fry her 
breakfast egg over a smoky jet, nor 
emuggie crackers to her room under her 
jacket. Neither did she write home for 
money. 

No managers insulted her, no stage 
door admirers annsycd her; after theater 
euppers were mysterice—eomething as 
intangible as highbalis She never 
emoked a cigaret ocr told suggestive 
stories. Sbe never stayed up later than 
midnight, save on occasiong of late re- 


hearsals; and never, never had a member 
of the male sex, other than the bellboy, 
ever stepped into her immaculate little 
room st the Durrant Hotel. 

Every Monday night Penelope, with 
@me fifty-odd others of the “Laughing 
Her weekly envelope contained §25. Five 
of that went in a@ letter each week to a 
little town somewhere in Iowa. She had 


walts by rule of suppiy and demand an@ 
expatiate on the increased cost of living, 
might have learned a great deal from 
Penelope 

Onee upon a none too distant time 
Penelope was known as Marian, daughter 
of the general storekeeper in the seif- 
game Iowa town. She now looked upom 
her nineteen years of existence back 
there as a butterfly might reflect upon its 
Gays in a coffiniike cocoon. The very mo- 
ment she put the Hudson behind her ang 
stepped aboard a Forty-second street 
cress-town car she realized the lure of 
Manhattan. She heard the voices in the 
roaring L trains, in the shuffle of nume 
beriess feet, and in the rattle of ceaselesp 
trafic. Every face that looked into be 
¢wn eeemed to fairly shout: 

“We've been waiting for you! We 
need you. We need you'~ 

‘Thue im the gradual process of evel 


SERVING HIS COUNTRY 


By Earl Derr Biggers 


HE impertart thing 
© remember about 
Mr. Bishop Van 
Reypan is that he 
served his country. 
Some men die for 
their native land, 
others dance for it. 
Mr. Wan Reypan 
was of the latter 

eontingent. In the forefront of the mast 
enervating cotillions he did valiant serv- 
ice for his flag. Where the afternoon tea 
vaged fiercest there one found him brave- 
dy bearing an ice for some distinguished 
lady. 

Through the daliest of dinners, the 
lengthiest of receptions, his patrictism 
@tood the strair. 

Because of his uncie’s imfiuence Mr. 
Van Reypan had become attached to our 
consulate at a certain city in Japan. The 
duties allotted to him were purely social. 
He mow to it that his superiors never had 
to waltz. He was but one of an anny of 
pleasamt young men scattered over the 
globe in like service for the flag—young 
men who dream, as they change their 
pajamas for evening clothes, of some day 
being transferred to Paris. 

Said Mr. Sandy Trotter, once Mr. Van 
Reypan's classmate at Yale, on the ooca- 
sion of his only visit to Japan: 


“I find you here in this comic opera 
eountry, dancing your heart out for the 
Stars and Stripes, and I'm touched, Van, 
touched. They'll ali be proud of you 
when the news travels back home. Real- 
ly, you're a hero. George Cohan ought te 
write a flaggy musical comedy 
around you.” 

“Please don't jest on a sucred tepic,” 
returned Mr. Van Reypan from the win- 
dow seat where he lay at rest. “I sup- 
pose it will strike you as funny to hear 
but, for a fact, all thie has be- 
very serious business to me.” He 
with fervor. “There really is an 
rewhere at the back of my head 

at (im doing something for my ceuntrr. 
‘They think out here that we're all social 
I'm teaching them different. 
J cpn outstare any Englishman in Japan, 
and while I can't Bow so gracefully as 
Whol s-his-name at the French consui- 
watching Bim closely: and some 
bow him off the map. Seriousty, 
pPriviiege to teach these 


very 
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scornful aliens that Americans can tweo- 
ste; well as sell agriculterai impic- 
nent: Sorry 1 coubkin'’t play 


tennis with you teday.” 
“What was ft,” inqnired Mr 
Trotter—“another afternoon 
with very important and 
equally homely édowager?” 
“A tea,” said Mr. Van Rey- 


pen. “A tea with our British 
cousins, to meet their distin - 
guished but fault finding 
brother from overseas. Id 
rather have had the ten 
niv 

“I know,” put in Sandy; 
“your country called. Far be 


it frem Don't apologize.” 

“Tonight,” Mr. Van Reypan 
announced, “is frea We'll 
take in 
You'll lewgh yourself 
Gecline— probably over a trag- 
ey. Now—" 

“If you will pause in your 
yawning,” said Mr. Trotter. 
“vou might tell me what all 
this is leading to. It's all right 
to indulge in a two-stepping contest with 
the foreigm powers; bit—what do you 
ect in the end? Where are you when the 
last carnation has faded? Tell me that.” 

Mr. Varn Reypen crossed his lers and 
gazed at the ceiling. 

“Well.” he said reflectively, “it has 
beer bruited about that from a similar 
Post many men have—er—married weil. 
1 ¢con't—er—i don't exactly approve of 
the idea, but if the girl were pretty L 


me. 


a Japanese theater 
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AUTHOR OF “LILACS AND COBBLESTONES,” ETC. 


Tiustrated by F. McAncllg 


Young Van Reypan wanted to be patriotic, even in matters of 


love—so why should be prevent his rival frem going to war? 


might be able to marry fcr ilove, and ie? 
the money come as an afterthonght. I 
suppose I'm al! sorts of a cad to say 
it——” 

“You are,” retorted Mr. ‘Trotter 
promptly. His honest face was grave 
and troubied. “Better come back with 
™me to the States. These pink teas have 
gone to your Imcta. Let some other 
handsome youth waltz vour Uncle Sam 
into a world power. get a 
job——" 

“Sandy,” said Mr. Van Re;pan, “what 
you suggest is madness. While little old 
Japan hoids her, it is the land for me. 
You know whom I mean. The Jamieson 
girl—the one with the big brown eyes. 
One book into them——” 

¢@¢ ¢ 
Es,” mid Mr. Trotter meaningiy— 
“the maiden with two million in her 
own name I know.” 

“That, my @ear old friend,” advised 
Mr. Ver Reypan, “is an 2fterthought. 
Kindly concider it always—in sfter- 
thought.” 

Mr. Trotter heaved bis ex-football 
bulk out of his chair and paced the rcom. 
Ki was tortare to behold a friend in the 
state of mind in which his patriotiam haé 
landed Mr. Van Reypan. He paused at 
the side of the window seat and, not 
wishing te look into the eyes of the man 
who iay there, stared at the quaint, pe- 
Déer-machctike gables that cluttered all 
outdoors. 

“Now, eve here,” he said, “I don't 
think you'd marry any girl for her 
money——" 

Mr. Van Reypan zat bolt upright. 
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“See here,” said the prospective sailor, pon 


“I won't have you batting in!” 
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“You're correct,” he said a bit angrily 
“And I wouldn't take that insinuution 
from anyone but you. I'm in love, you 
old piow horse—in love. It's nice she has 
money—bot it really doesn’t matter in 
the least. I'd be inst as ford, anyhow. 
She's a wonder.+ Confeund it, man, have 
you seen her?” 

“I have,” replied Mr. Trotter, “and 
weil you should knew it. You steered me 
imio her compary. Oh, sbo's all right, 


though she does go in for romance and 
the mo--light - falling-softly-on-the- 
ruined @ 'e stuff a little too strong for 
mae. Sh. ud I sat on the Methodist ve- 
randa—Ii can’t remember all these mis- 
sionary names—the other night, and she 
pointed to a small white building across 
the bay and had all sorts of thrills over 
dt. It was so romantic looking, and aa 
exil@4 poet might have dreamed there, 
and ail that rot. I hadn't the heart to tell 
her it was the local office of the Standard 
Oil Company.” 

“T should say not,” said Mr. Van Rey- 
pan. “It would have spoiled her entire 
evening. She is romantic. And that’s 
food—it’s my one precious ray of hopa 
Money doesn’t mean everything to her. 
You should see the way she treats that 
rich lite cad, Norris, who came all the 
Way out from the States to see her. I 
tell you, she’s the right sort. By Gad— 
say——" He leaped from the window seat, 
and ran to his desk. There he rummaged 
among papers, and presently held up a 
note, tragically. 

“Did I gay the theater tonight, old 
Boy? Well, I'm dreadfully sorry—but 
there's a dinner to a funny little Jap doc- 
tor who's discovered a serum or some- 
thing, and of course the U. 8. has to be 
represented. If you'll excuse me—” 

“Of course,” sald Mr. Trotter. He 
watched with scornful eye while Mr. Van 
Reypan answered the old, old call of his 
country. The jaw of the iatter was set: 
resolutely he turned his thoughts from 
the possibilities of a pleasant evening 
with Sandy, wandering through quaint 
streets, amid quainter people. Resolutely 
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he bathed; resotutely he fixed studs fn a 
gieaming shirt; resolutely he ciimbed 
again into the carefully pressed suit of 
black. Mr. Trotter from time to time 
spoke words from the doorway. 

“You remind me, Van, of the books in 
the prep schoo! library. At the first call 
of the bugte Bish Van Reypan, the little 
Grummer boy, leaped cheerily from his 
hard cot and donned his uniform. foon 
we fad nim amic the weary-eyed soldiers 


of the social set, and bravely does our ug 
te hero fight all night in the front 

of the cotillion. Not until the retreag 
eounds——” 

Mr. Van Reypan cast a pair of brushee 
at his friend and departed with no other 
farewell. 

And that friend, breathing heavily 
above a slender writing desk, which 
seemed likely at any moment te collapee 
beneath his weight, wrote later in the 
evening to another man in far New Yorks, 

I don't know how ft will end—I 
wish I could do something to make it 
end right. There always were the two 
sides to Van, and we ali knew it was 
a gambie as to which side would win 
out. Sometimes he’s a man all through 
—and then again he wants to toll on a 
divan, with a dusky little wizard to 
hand over ths long, cool giass—and let ! 
him pay who will. This job out here 
—dancing in competition with a lot of ! 
gold-lace puppets—has just about fine 
ished him. He’s on the verge of mare an 
rying a girl with money—and goods | 
by to him if he ever does that. ra! 
stop it if I could; but, well, it isn’t 
any of my business, you know. And! 
say, the funny part of it PP) is he 
thinks he’s doing something for ‘his 
native heath when he trips the light 
fantastic on a foreign strand. Poor 
old Van. That will show you how far 
gone he is. 


Mr. Trotter finished his letter ‘to the 
man in New York and went over and 
gazed out at the tile roofs of the city, 
bright in the moonlight. Such a little, 
low, ridiculous cluster of a town—he felt 
that he could toss it into a heap with © 
turn of his foot, as he had toased his sis- 
ter’s dollhouses in the nursery long ago, 
From a balcony across the way came the 
Grating burr of a phonograph. 

¢ ¢ ¢ 
G= I wish I could do something,* 
muttered the faithful Mr. Trotter, 
And at that moment the servant of hig 
country returned from the fray, wilted 
and slow of step. He dropped wearily 
into the same window seat that had 
held him that afternoon. 
“The war is over, mother,” beo 
gan Mr. Trotter, but Mr. Vag 
Reypan Quickly cut him off. 

“Don't,” he said simply, and 
there was that in his tone 
which brought Mr. Trotters 
instant obedience. 

“Sandy,” he said pres~ 
ently, “what sort of fellow 
should you say this Nors 
Tis is?” 

“Well,” returned Mr. Trots 
ter, reflecting, “he has wined. 
I get that from the lovely 
crimson of his faca And he 
has dined. I get that from his 
waist line. Further than these 
things, he has not lived.” 

“Exactly,” responded Mr, 
Van Reypan. “A cheap, cone 
temptible little snob. His come 
Panionship is an insult.” 

“It is,” said Mr. Trotterg 
“but I kept looking at the 
waist line and was comforted, 
Oh, avenging waist line! It'e 
going to keep on pushing him 
farther and farther away from 
the Fifth avenue club window 
out of which he loves to gaze.” 

Mr. Van Reypan turned his 
eyes ou: toward the glittering 
roofs. “She's going to marry 
him,” he remarked abruptly. 

“Who is?” Mr. Trotter's eyes lighted 

“Margaret Jamieson. She told me so 
herself a half hour ago, when we parted 
at the Maxwell's” 

Mr. Trotter whistled softly. Inwardly 
he was elated; outwardly, sympathetic. 

“It's too bad, Van,” he said. 

“Bhe’s marrying him—for his money,* 
accused Van Reypan bitterly. 

“Confound the fellow,” said Mr. Tro’ 


‘eessed more than ordinary at- 


‘who had an office In Wall street—as all 
00d brokers do—and a finger on the 
pulse of the stock rer*et—as all good 


‘brokers are supposed to have. Dickie sad 


® finger in several pies, too, but thess 


Sy his elegance, he seemed a good fiiry 
G@ropped from the skies. To other peuple 
be was other things. 

Anyhow, on the very Gay that Marian 
Hall shyly advanced upon the big, tare 
Giage where a chorus rehearsal was in 
progress, and asked a certain coatiess 
and hatless individual for a posi- 
tion, this latter person ‘ook in a 
@eep breath, opened his eyed un- 
til they resembied saucers, ewal- 
lowed awkwardly a few times, 
and then—telephoned Dickie. $ 

It ts perhaps well to mention 
tight here that Marian Hall pos- 


tractiveneas. The country sweet- 
bess fairly burned in her wide 
brown eyes ahd shimmered in her 
wealth of braided hair. Looking 
upon her cheeks, one instantly 
thought of apple blossoms. Her 
lips were stained by counties 
cherries. And when she smiled— 
well, to repeat that the stage di- 
rector was amazed is the atrong- 
est proof possible to offer. Di- 
rectors, as a rule, are immune 
from these sensations; but in thie 
case Marian made an impression 
#Och as an iron fist might make 
id a slab of wet clay. 

A position? Why, of course! 
She was just the type they had 
been searching for! No experi- 
ence? Weil, that didn’t matter. 
Looks were of more importance. 
Girts who could sing and dance 
plentiful; but girls of Marian’s sort were 
few and far between. 

Marian Hall was Marian Hall for three 
Gays ater this; then the change came. _ 
Dickie, as has already been said, sugsest- 
ed Penelope Warington, and thus it went 
on the programs. 

Dickie did a great deal more than that. 
In fact, had his presence been necessary 
on the exchange during those few busy 
weeks, the condition of the market would 
bave been horrible to contemplate, 

¢¢ @ 

ICK1Z made Penelope move to a ho- 

tel. Afford it? Why, certainly! A 
cute little room could be had for—well, it 
would onty cost hes $ a week! Just a 
trifie more than she would have to pay 
for a cheeriens hall room in a brownstone 
front. 

Anyway, Penelope was not posted as 
te rents in Manhattan. Why, her moth- 
er’s best room at home was Ist out for $8 
a@ month. 

It must be repeated that Penelope 
paid $5 a week for her litthe room at the 
Durrant. This is to allay any and all 
suspicious mm the minds of certain read- 
ers. 

The room had an immaculate bath, the 
daintiost furniture, the softest rugs, and 
ihe most restful bed in all the world It 
was the mext best thing to a mother’s 
arms. Clusters of hidden lights sprang 
into life at a touch. A shining button 
brought either maid or bellboy. A tele. 
phone made Penelope 2 next door neich- 
bor to all of the city 

She found it cheaper and much more 
convenient to eat most of her meals in 
her room—breakfast at ll, dinner at @ 
AD she had to do was to sign the slip 
that caine ur the tray. The bill was 
settled at the i of each week They 
averaged # cents a meal Penelope paid 


for her meals—paid © cents! Read that 
@entence again, and strangle any new 
suspicion. 

Clothes? Dickie took her te @ little 
piace on Fit avenue where—-well, the 


prices were absurdly low. A most deli- 


‘ 


@eatty at the curt, In this one reagent 
the car resembled its ewne-—it could 
wait! 

“Why not « little bite to eat tonight?” 
‘Dickie asked. “T'm lonelyt We can ge 
to aume quist placa You can be beck ta 
the hotel befose 1 o'clock. Just this once, 
please!” 

Penelope hesitated. It is a sort of hes- 
itatiom that comes to all of us soom oF 
late. Surely there could be no harm ia 
dining with a man fm a brightly lighted 
restaurant! Besides, she was hungry. 

The machine whirled them through the 
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A position? Why, of course! She was just the type they had 
been searching for! 


home in the little attic bedroom under 
the eaves, where, although she never ad- 
mitted it in New York, she watched the 
big apple tree burst into blossom at least 
nineteen times. 


She was wrapped up in her “art,” as 
all chorus girls should be, but otherwise 
she was different from many of them. 
Her companions sometimes interested 
her, sometimss amazed her, and not in- 
frequently shocked her. She heard many 
things In the dressing-room that were be- 
yond her understaading, but, fearing to 
ahow her ignoranc, sba a)... not aak ques- 
tions. 

If Dickie took her for an afternoon 
spin in his big car, which was often, he 
also took leave of her in the hotel lobby. 
Never by word or action had Dickie of- 
fended her. She never allowed him to 
give her a present. In this she was fol- 
lowing out the advice given by her moth- 
er—and one other. 

Richard Blackdaw was a broker who 
bought stocks after careful and mature 
deliberation, and was content to wait pa- 
tiently until the market was in a proper 
shape in order to dispose of them 
Dickie’s supreme possession was his pa- 
tience. With a certain end in view, and 
all things running tn well-oiled grooves, 
he was satisfied to let matters complete 
their course. Other men might have been 
impatient, might have attempted to un- 
load on an unresponsive market thereby 
ruining everything. With Blackdaw it 
was a waiting came. Every move he 
made was deliberate and carefully 
planned in advance. He was nothing if 
not systematic 

One night, when Penelops came out of 
the stage door—it was only two blocks 
from her hotel, and she always walked— 
Dickie met her, his big car chugging pa- 


maze of white lights and cluttered traffic, 
Up a side street, and finally stopped be- 
fore the door of a little cafe. 

Dickie evidently knew the head waiter, 
for a cozy table was given them in a cor- 
ner. The room was alive with murmurs 
and laughter; the music was a fascinat- 
ing background for all the light and col- 
or. Penelope took in a deep, deep breath, 
and felt the warm biood throb in either 
temple. Dickie had such a wonderful 
way of talking. Before she knew it she 
was leaning forward, listening to every 
word. Her simple mind did not seem 
able to record all the impreasions ewift- 
ly enough; one came and merged intc 
the next, until finally everything was 
blurred. 

The waiter came and tiptoed away. 
Afterward, when sho looked down be- 
side the lighted candles, Penelope saw a 
fragile, slender - stemmed glass there, 
filled with an enchanting, Sreenish-hued 
liquid. 

“Don’t be afraid,” Dickie was saying. 
“Tt is the usual thing, and-—” 

+ + 
ENELOPE’S pulses were pounding in 
her ears like minute-drums. Her 
hands trembled so vi 


nuly as to apill 
gwome of the liquid over them. With a 
quick laugh she reached into her bag for 
a handkerchief. In doing so her fingers 
touched and fumbled at an oval frame 
It came out with a bit of linen. Dickie 
saw the picture it inclosed. 

“Who Is that?” he asked sharply. 

“Its—it’s the man back home,” shs 
faltered, and then, guddenty, her votce 
tremulous: “Please—I don’t want to stay 
here any longer!” 

For the first time since their meeting 
Pensiope saw Dickie’s mouth tighten. 
For the first time aince their meeting she 


fe afrela A vagen intangi ome 
thing had come between them. 

Back i her Mttie room et the hot 
Penelope took the picture of Jim Parkep 
and set it before her on the dressing ta< 
bie. Jim was the dark-cyed fellow wha 
had carried her books im the scheal 
who had danced with her at the partiesg 
who kissed her that day when she left the 
litde red station for New York. He woul§ 
always wait for hen 

[on a ) 

ITH the approach of warmer weathes 

the audiences whe paid real money 
to witness “The Laughing Princess” 
Qwindied away. The notice followed, ang 
then the closing. Somehow Penelope hag 
Bot prepared herself for this ordeal. She 
had imagined this particular princess 
merrily wending her way forever. 

When she left the stage door for the 
last time she had just $@ saved. This 
she tucked refiectively back into her bag' 
and started engagemeat bunting, 
There were several summer re- 
views openimg—some of the girls 
had mentioned this—and! sp. ahd 
promptly made $ for & 
position. Strange as it may: ap 
pear, her quest was fruitless. ‘ >” 

After a week of this Penelope 
had $35 and a bad case of bluea, 
One day on Broadway-abéjmet @ 
former principal of “The Laugh- 
ing Princess." During the bourse 
of their conversation Penelope 
menticned her iack of a position. 
The other was plainly surprised. 

“But Mr. Blackdaw—you 
haven't fallen out,. have yout? 
You and he are still friends?” 

“Yes,” Penelope nodded! | r 

“Well, I should thiak; heré) fx 
you up with some of ths summer 
shows, then,” the other resumed, 

“Fix me up?” Penelope ven- 
tured curiously. “Why, how could 
he? Besides, I wouldn’t think of 
askirig such a favor,” she added, 

“A favor? Why, it’s under- 
stood, isn’t it, that you-——-” 

“Please,” Penelope interrupted, her 
cheeks coloring. “I think you must be 
mnistaken about Mr. Blackdaw and my- 
self. He has been very kind to me, that 
is all. And as for doing anything for me 
why, that is entirely out of the ques. 
tion!” 


The other woman laughed quite 
frankly. 

“My dear little girl, I wasn’t born yes- 
terday. You live at the Durrant, don’t 
you? And that gown you have on came 
from Lucile’s, didn’t it? I've bought 
gowns there and I know. It couldn't have 
cost a cent under a hundred!” : 

Somehow Penelope left the woman and 
walked dazediy up Broadway to Forty~ 
eighth street before being in full control 
of her senses. Her quick breath seemed 
to hurt her throat. After a struggie she 
turned and walked back to her cross- 
street, then on into the hotel. 

At the desk, observing a new clerle on 
duty, a sudden determination gripped her 
heart. She asked for her key. 

“What is the best rate you can makes 
friend of mine for a room similar to the 
one I have?” She scarcely recognized 
her voice. 

“By the week?” 

“Yes, by the week.” 

“Twenty dollars is the regular rate,* 
the clerk answered without hesitation. 

Penelope steadied herself by holding 
to the marble edge of the long desk. 

“There—there is no lower rate?” 

“None whatever!” 

All the afternoon Ponelope remained 
in her room Toward evening, when she 
came down into the lobby, she carried 
only the little shabby suitcase she had 
brought from homa Everything else she 
left in the room. She handed the key to 
the clerk and stepped bra vely out into the 
twilight. 

Ctatched in her cold fingers were sov- 
eral banknotes. They totale! $23. Sacri« 
ficing a Pullman, it was just enough te 
set her back to the little town in Iowa~w 
and Jimi 
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